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For the Companion. 
BETHEL NORREYS’ GOOD WORK. 


“Children, stop that noise! Can’t you let me eat my 
preakfast in peace?" For a moment Tom suspended 
the innocent pounding of his sister, that had caused this 
commotion, and looked much like a martyr. But the 
silence was not of long duration. 

“Father, Kitty’s taken all the cakes; it isn’t fair!” 

“Father, I want some money to get a new top; I lost 
mine yesterday.” 

Flesh and blood could bear it no longer. Mr. Nor- 
reys rose from his chair, and pushed it back impatient- 
jy. “It’s impossible to live in the house,” he cried, 
“Babel was nothing to it. And just look at this room! 
Papers, toys, books, every thing thrown about ia hor- 
rible confusion.” 

“I'm sure,” said a weak voice from the sofa, “‘it isn’t 
ny fault. I’m talking all the time, but they never 
mind me; I sometimes think it makes them worse.” 

“Very likely,” sneered her husband, and he went out, 
slamming the door. Mrs. Norreys began tocry. She 
had been an invalid for many years. Life, as viewed 
from her couch, had become dreary enough. Her ser- 
yants troubled her, her children refused to mind her, | 
her husband, as he had done to-day, sometimes lost his 
temper, and she knew nothing better than the remedy 
of tears. 

Then it was that Ethel spoke. She was a dark-haired, 
dark-eyed girl, tall for her age, with a gentle yet, 
thoughtful face. “Mother,” she said, ‘will you give | 
me leave to take charge of the house to-day? You are 
so unwell, and father is so much vexed, that I should 
like to do something to help you.” 

Mrs. Norreys answered as if her daughter had in- 
sulted her. “I suppose you think, Ethel, that I’m in- 
capable of carrying on the household. Well, I didn’t 
expect that my children should ever tell me that to my 

face.” 

Ethel looked just a trifle vexed, but she answered, 
respectfully, “It isn’t that, mother, I only want to help 





you. Just let me try to-day ?”’ 

“You can’t do any thing. It’s foolish to attempt it, | 
but”— 

Evidently the poor lady too much enjoyed the idea of 
alittle rest to make any serious resistance. And this 
proved to be the case. She fired this last shot as Ethel 
went down stairs to give orders. 

“It’s no use to try. The children are perfectly un- 
manageable, and it would take a month to put the 
house in order.” 

Ethel found her task more difficult than she antici- 
pated. Margaret, the servant, had not ruled in the | 
kitchen for three whole years to be superseded easily. 
During all that time she had settled every thing; had} 
been asked no questions, and had been accountable to 
noone. She started as if a ghost had suddenly ap- 
peared upon beholding Ethel cross the kitchen thresh- | 
old. 

“What have we in the house to-day, Margaret?” , 
asked the young housekeeper. 

There was a sullen reply. “Mr. Norreys sent home 
aroasting piece.” 

“So far good,” said Ethel, “and as for vegetables ?” 

“I suppose there’s potatoes,” said Margaret, not look- ; 
ing round. 

“And squash ?” 

“Well, we can’t have that to-day, any how. Ihaven’t 
got room on the stove.” 

Ethel had a small will of her own. She said, pleas- 
antly, “O, I guess you can find room somehow. And,” 

ot noticing Margaret’s ominous frown, ‘‘can’t we have 
a cottage pudding, such an one as you made so nicely 
last week.” 

A compliment is yery soothing sometimes. 
stern kitchen law-giver relented. 

“And, Margaret,” said Ethel, as she turned to go, 
“can’t we have dinner exactly at three? Father will be 
here, and will most likely be in a hurry.” 

Aharder duty awaited this young housekeeper on 
her arrival at the dining-room. Tom ought to be in- 
duced to gather his books together—which, considering 
that they were scattered from attic to cellar, was no 
small effort,—and to be sent off to school. His cap 
and gloves were found under the stairs, and his mental 
arithmetic turning up at the last minute, the young man 
Was fairly put in order for departure. Somehow Ethel’s 
care for him to-day touched the boy strangely. Tom 
had a kind heart if it was sought in the right way. He 
kissed his sister before leaving, calling her “his clever 
old Ethel.” 

The tears came into her eyes at that. And as he 
seemed now in the right mood, she said, 

“T want to ask a favor, Tom.” 

“Well,” putting his hands in his pocket, and giving a 
Whistle. 

“Be good to-day, won’t you? When you come to 
dinner see that your hands are washed, and your hair 
brushed, and don’t slam your books down on the table. 
Just try to be as quiet as possible.” 

The boy stared. 

“Wheugh! what’s in the wind now? who's coming ?” 

“Father,” said Ethel. “You know, Tom, we are not 
8S good children as'we ought to be, and I want to make 
home pleasant to him.” 


The 








HUNTING THE 


Boys like Tom Norreys are quick to understand; 
Ethel’s words just then were worth more than a ser- 
mon. 

“I know what you mean,” he said, thoughtfully, “I! 
won’t yell, and screech, and slap Fanny as I did this | 
morning.” Then, aftera pause. “You're a nice girl, 
Ethel!” and without another word Tom slung his bag 
over his shoulders, and left her. And Ethel could have 
cried, she was so happy. 

Then she proceeded to take the little ones to the nur- 
sery, but ot without a little preliminary trouble, 
Kitty had seized some pictures, and was busily engaged 
in cutting them into inch pieces. Ethel remonstrated. 

“I will cut the pictures,” cried the child, in a perfect 
glow of happiness. 

“Kitty must give me the scissors,” said Ethel, 
gravely. 

“I won’t give the scissors. Ilike to cut out the, 
ladies !” 

Ethel had no doubt of that, but seeing no other alter- 
native, she took away the demolishing instrument by | 
force. As a matter of course, ‘music in the air’ fol- 
lowed. Mrs. Norreys’ look said, as plainly as a look | 
well could, “I told you so, they are perfectly unman- 
ageable.” 

But Ethel succeeded in carrying off the screaming 
Kitty, while Fanny and master Jack followed in the 
rear. 

For awhile the nursery was a miniature bedlam. 
Jack persisted in making a horse of little Fanny—who 
was a mild, patient child, and submitted to any thing. 
He drove her around the room, shouting with delight. 
But this suddenly ended with Fanny’s falling over a 
chair. She cried for the pain, and Jack scolded be- 
cause his amusement had been so suddenly cut short. 

Something must be done, and that quickly. An idea 
flashed upon Ethel. 

“Children,” she said, after quiet was secured, “we're 
going to have anice time. I want to begin to teach you. 
You’re getting old enough to learn something. Shall 
we commence now?” She was surprised herself at the 
boldness of her suggestion. ' 

“I don’t want to learn,” said Miss Kitty, immediately, 
“it’s stupid.” 

“No, no, it’s not stupid,” said Ethel. ‘Don’t you 
want to learn how to read all the pretty little stories in 
your book ?” 

“I'd rather have you read ’em to me,” answered the 
little midget, looking at her out of one eye. 

Ethel couldn’t help laughing. “But I can’t always 
spare the time,” she said. 

“Then I’d go to mother,” she said, refusing to be cor- 
nered. 

“OQ, Kitty,” cried Fanny, “mother’s so sick.” 

“Then I’d go without,” said Kitty. 

But Fanny rallied under Ethel’s standard. “I'd like 
to learn. I've been half through with my geography. 
Please can I bring it?” and then she came with her lit- 
tle pile of thumb-worn, tattered books, and was as- 
signed a few easy lessons. 

How Ethel’s heart’ warmed toward the child. She 
kissed her fondly, stroking her soft hair, and wondered 
she had never known before what a sweet little sister 
she had. 

Thus a beginning was made, and in due time Jack 
and Kitty—the latter with some unpleasant demonstra- 
tions, followed Fanny's example. And so Ethel began 





BLACK BEAR. 


I cannot follow the various exercises of that day, but 
Ethel herself felt that it was a success. Jack, to be 
sure, gave her trouble. He was forever “speaking out 
in school,” running to the window to see the sleighs 
dask past, crying out “horse!” with all his might, and 
was invariably sure to want ‘“‘a drink of water” at least 
once in half an hour. 

Before they knew it was time the luncheon bell rang. 
The morning that Ethel had so much dreaded had 
passed. Mrs. Norreys was forced to admit that ‘the 
children had behaved remarkably well, but,” with a 
warning sigh, “you'll have trouble enough with ’em be- 
fore night.” 

After the children were dressed,—no small task, for 
Kitty had absolutely refused for atime to submit toa 
change in her garments, and Jack had kicked and 
struggled while his hair was being combed—a new 
question came up. 

“I want to go to walk,” cried Kitty. “I will go and 
see the squirrels.” 

Jack also expressed bis desire; ‘Please, Ethel, take 
me to buy some candy. I've got five cents.” 

Ethel hesitated. Poor girl, she had set aside this af- 
ternoca to read a book in which she was interested, 
and here was this walk. 

“O, dear, I can't go!” she said. 

The children cried out, immediately, “I will see the 
squirrels!” ‘I must have the red and white candy!” 
so there was no help for it. The walk was dull enough 
to Ethel. The squirrels were visited, the candy was 
purchased; Fanny behaved like a little lady, and Kitty 
and Jack were quite boisterous. 

Upon reaching home the following dialogue took 
place: 

“Well, children, you have ha@a pleasant walk ?” 

“Yes,” from Kitty. “Bully,’’ cried Jack, a la Tom. 
Fanny was silent, but the pleasure she had had shone 
in her eyes. 

‘**Will you do something to oblige me?” asked Ethel. 

“Yes, yes! what is it?” 

“Be very good children at dinner. Father don’t like 
noise. "We ought to try to please him, he’s such a good 
papa. Will you try to do your;best ?” 

The promise was given readily. 

Mr. Norreys came home promptly at three o’clock» 
as usual, wearied with his day’s work. He had said to 
himself on starting, “It’s a pity that a man hasn’ta 
pleasant home to go to, after he has been slaving him- 
self all day.” 

He entered the house, bung up his coat in the entry, 
and went into the dining-room. 

“Of course I’ve got to wait an hour,” he thought; 
‘“nothing’s ever ready in this house.” 

But this time he was slightly mistaken. He had no 
svoner sat down at the window preparatory to reading 
the daily paper, than Margaret brought in the dinner. 


Mr. Norreys handed his. plate at least twice, saying, at 
last, “I must really speak to Margaret; it was very kind 
of her to think of this. It is my favorite pudding.” 

Again Ethel smiled, feeling strangely glad at heart. 
How well the children behaved! Only once Jack be- 
came noisy on the subject of bread and gravy, but a 
look from Ethel stopped him. Tom’s usual slam of 
the door was omitted. He came with a clean face to 
the table, and was gentlemanly and polite. (You may 
be sure Ethel hugged him well after the dinner was 
over, and Tom, boy-like, said “pooh!” and pushed her 
away gently.) 

Afterwards they all sat in the cosy parlor by the fire, 
a thing they had not done for many a day,—Mr. Norreys 
was always sure to have “an engagement down town.” 
Even Mrs. Norreys sat up in a large arm chair, looking 
brighter than she had for many a month. While Tom 
and Ethel sat on the sofa, talking in a low voice, Kitty 
was telling Jack a marvellous fairy story, ‘not true, 
you know, only it might be if there were just such 
things as fairies:” 

They sat that way for some time; the lights had 
not been brought in, the twilight was over every thing. 
Little Jack had gone to sleep, but still Kitty went on, 
growing more rapturous as the prince with the diamond 
eyes approached the gloomy castle that contained the 
beauteous princess properly enchanted. 

Suddenly they were all startled by Mr. Nerreys say- 
ing,— 

“Hollo! what does this mean ?” 

‘What, father ?” and in a moment Ethel stood by his 
side, never lovelier or happier than she was then. 

“Why, this,” said her father. “I go away in the 
morning angry and discontented, leaving confusion and 
disorder every where. I come back and find dinner in 
readiness, the children quiet, every thing pleasant and 
comfortable; I say, what does it mean ?” 

There was a moment’s panse, and then it was Tom 
who spoke : 

“TI can tell, father; it’s Ethel, sister Ethel. Sho’s 
been working all day—teaching the children, helping 
| mother, and doing every thing. It was she who or- 
| dered the cottage pudding, and directed Margaret, and 
arranged the rooms, and’”—he stopped for want of 
breath. 








“Hush, Tom,” said Ethel, ‘‘don’t tell every thing 
| and more too. I’ve been trying to help a little, father,”’ 

she said. “It’s just a very little, but I thought that if I 
| failed in my attempt to make home cheerful and pleas- 
| ant, God would see that I meant well, and wanted to do 
good.” 

And her father kissed her tenderly. 

J. A. BELLows. 
— me 
For the Companion. 
HUNTING THE BLACK BEAR. 
An English Ranger's Story. 

When I was in Texas I was invited to join a party 
to hunt the black ber. Sy 

AsI had come from home for sport, that is, to re- 
cover my health by hunting in the Western wilds, the 
‘invitation was joyfully accepted. So after examining 
and cleaning my sporting gun, I was promptly on hand 
at Maj. Cunningham’s house. 

Old Ben Thompson, one of the most noted rangers of 
Texas, had promised to go with us; and wherever he 
went—for he was king among the Texan hunters—thcre 
was sure to be sport. , 

We were to go out into the wilds a day’s journey, 
and to begin the hunt in a cane brake, next morning. 
Old Ben knew the spot, and said it was “swarming with 
all the varmints an airth.” It was a swamp which had 
ages ago been the bed of the Colorado River. 

The canes in these brakes grew in dense clusters, in- 
terwoven with briars and wild vines, and were almost 
, impenetrable. Hunters had to cut their way through 

them with their hunting knives when a bear was shot, 
| but got under cover before it fell. In such cases even 
‘ dogs could not follow, because, while the canes would 
‘bend under the weight of the bear—and a fuil grown 
bruin weighs about five hundred pounds—the “dogs 
' could not enter them. 
Of course, all the swamp was not densely overgrown, 
or it would have been folly to hunt in the region. But 
I should tell you that these canes are often thirty feet 
in height, euch as are used for fishing-rods in the north- 
ern States. 
Old Ben had a beard that grew down to his waist, 
and was a pretty rough customer, although, like most 
' of the frontier*men, he was a generous fellow at heart. 
He ridiculed, in his rough way, my finely-finished 








her school. 


In another moment a silvery bell rang through the double barrel shot gun, for he disdained to use any 
house, and not five minutes were gone before the whole thing but a rifle that carried an ounce ball. As for 
family Were sitting at the table. And the room, too.' game, he declared that snipe and quail might do for 
Was it the same that Mr. Norreys had left in disgust ‘‘settlement folks,” but for his part, he said,— 
that morning.. The toys, the books and papers were| “I never shoots at any thing as isn’t game; and in 
all put away. Every thing was in order, and the room my opinion nothing is game that hasn’t got marrow in 
looked cheerfal and pleasant. And the dinner! _ its bones.” 

“Margaret has been unusually successful to-day,”, He was a famous shot; he often asserted that he 


said Mr. Norreys; “her meat is properly done, and the could “bark a branch without knocking the dew-drops 
potatoes and squash are as nicely prepared as one could off the leaves.” Of course, old Ben was elected the 
leader of the party. 

Ben’s favorite dog Rush yas, like his.master,a shag- 


wish.” . 
Ethel smiled. The cottage pudding too was praised. 
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py, faultless bunter, who disdained to follow up any 
game that hadn’t marrow in its bones. 

Well, after riding all day through the woods, our | 
party camped about an hour before sunset. We were | 
glad to dismount, for our legs were stiff after the long’ 
ride, and we were as hungry as bears, into the bar- 
gain. 

After watering our horses in the brook near by we 
larietted them, and then built big fires, using the huge 
trunk of a fallen tree as a “back log.” Our supper was 
soon cooked. We were not vegetarians, let me tell 
you; cvery thing that we ate we shot. Then we cut 
down a heap of cane, and used the tops of them for 
mattresses. 

Old Ben advised us to goto bed early, as he should 
wake us before daybreak; but the hunter had so many 
exciting stories to tell that we did not lie down until 
after midnight. We were roused from sleep after a 
nap of two hours, took a hasty breakfast, saddled our 
horses, and were soon on the way to the swamp. 

It was amusing to watch the dogs. There’s a great 
deal of the aristocratic spirit among dogs, as well as 
among human puppies. The old hunter—the bar dogs 
—as Ben cailed them, took no more notice of the other 
curs than Mies Flora McFlimsy, of Madison Square, 
would take of achambermaid. While the young dogs 
barked and tried to follow up any kind of game, Rush 
and Spring, the rival leaders, kept as quietly on their 
way as old Ben himself. 

“You wait till Rush puts in a word or two,” said 
Ben; “he never lies; he don’t bark, Rush don’t, but 
he means work.” 

After we reached the swamp old Ben gave every 
man his station. 

“They’ll find the varmint soon,” said he, “if he’s any 
where hereabouts.” 

Soon Rush put his nose to the ground, snuffed here 
and there, and then gave a long, deep howl. The other 
old hunters came up, and joined in the canine chorus. 

“That’s the right music!” shouted Ben. ‘Listen to 
the old dog, boys!” ° 

He biew his horn, and all the pack came up, and 
plunged into the forest together. We waited in sus- 
pense, for old Ben would not allow us to follow. He 
said that there was ariver close by, which would stop 
the bear, and the dogs would soon drive him out. Yet 
so eager were some of the men to get the first shot that 
they rushed wildly after the dogs. 

They found it slow work, for the thicket was almost 
impenetrable. 

Before long we heard the yelping of the dogs more 
distinctly, and then knew they had found the bear, and 
were driving him back. 

Suddenly the barking and yelping seemed to come 
from a single spot, and I supposed that the dogs had 
surrounded the varmint.” But old Ben shouted,— 

“They’ve treed him!” and rushed in the direction 
from which the barking came. Sure enough, there he 
was—a huge bear—more than twenty feet up a tree. 
No one had time to fire before he disappeared into a 
hole where the branches forked. 

The dogs were running about, and pawing the ground 
around the foot of the tree in a state of the most frantic 
excitement. 

Old Ben was not to be foiled by “ary bar in Texas.” 
So, after climbing the tree, he found an opening in it. 

“It’s holler to the ground! bring dry grass!” he 
shouted. 

Dry grass was brought in armfuls, and Ben pushed it 
into the hole, and in a moment or two set fire to it. 

A fire was also made at the bottom of the tree with 
dry moss, and soon the entire trunk was enveloped in 
dense smoke. 

Before long, faint wreaths of smoke were seen to as- 
cend from the hole between the forks of the branches 
‘where the bear had entered, and the creature could be 
heard moving about Within the tree, and grunting in 
evident dissatisfaction at the method adopted by the 
hunters. The flame, fanned by hats, in a short time 
communicated with the rotten touchwood inside the 
hollow trunk. At length poor bruin made his ap- 
pearance at the mouth of the hole,—the very imper- 
sonation of impotent rage and terror. His once glossy 
black coat was singed to a rusty brown color, his eyes 
were blinded by the smoke, and his jaws covered with 
foam. 

“I told you he’d have to show out, boys!” cried 
Uncle Ben, as he deliberately raised his rifle. 

“The smoke puffed from the muzzle of the piece,” 
said a looker-on, “as the bullet struck the bear. The 
animal gave a start and seemingly crouched down 
again. The old hunter coolly wiped his rifle with a 
bunch ef tow attached to the end of his ramrod, and 
the others fired their shot guns at the bear.” 

“Fire away, boys!” cried old Ben. “I'd make a 
sieve of his old hide, I would, if I was you.” 

“Do you want the varmint to get clean away ?” asked 
one of the excited sportsmen. 

“Why, the bear’s dead!” shouted Maj. Cunningham, 
as he closely viewed it under bis glass. 

“I should think he was!” said Ben, proudly. “Didn't 
you see me shoot ?” 

“But he looked alive,” said a shot gun hunter. 

“I killed that dar,” said Ben, “as dead’s a herring 
the first shot. J never shoots twice; but, in course, as 
long as other folks choose te pepper away it's no busi- 
ness of mine.” 

The laugh that was raised at the expense of the ex- 
cited shooters at the dead bear rather induced me to 
keep out of sight and save my ammunition. | 

The next thing to be done was to get the animal 
down. This feat was performed by old Ben and one 
or two of the hunters, who succeeded, after much ef- 
fort, in dragging the bear from the hole in the tree; 
but falling to the ground, the bear got his revenge. 

Poor Rush was under the tree, and the huge “var- 
mint” fell on him, crushing him to death. 

The old man almost wept over his favorite dog. 

“Ah,” he said, in sad tones, as he knelt over him, “he 
was a good dog, was poor Rush! I didn’t think a very 
great deal of him when he was a pup, but he fought his 
way in the world, he did, poor fellow! You all know 
what a dog he was this morning. One thing’s certain,” 
le added, as if the thought gave him real consolation, 


have plenty of good meat and a kind master; for he 
was a brave and faithful dog!” 

We were all touched by the sadness of the old hunt- 
er; and the death of poor Rush cast gloom over every 
face in the party. UNcLE JAMES. 
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TALKING TO THE ROSE. 


The following sprightly little poem is from a beautiful book for 
children, entitled “Little Alice in Wonderland.” 
“White Rose, talk to me! 
I don't know what to do; 
Why do you say no word to me, 
Who say so much to you? 





“I'm bringing you a little rain, 
And I shall be so proud, 

If. when you feel it on your face, 
You take me for a cloud. 


“Here I come so softly. 

You cannot hear me walking; 
If [ take you by surprise, 

I may catch you talking. 


**Tel! all your thoughts to me, 
Whisper in my ear; 

Talk sgainst the winter, 
He shall never hear. 


“T can keep a secret 
Since | was five years old; 
Tell if you were frightened 
When first you felt the cold; 
“And in the splendid summer, 
While you flush and grow, 
Are you ever out of heart, 
Thinking uf the snow?” 


+> 





For the Companion. 
THE HAUNTED MILL. 
The Schoolmaster Comes to Grief---No. 9. 
Great was the puzzle of the peddler’s story in the 
minds of Uncie Belden and his family; and not less a 
puzzle to them was his sudden and peremptory leave- 
taking after ten o’clock at night, against all their cordial 
invitations to remain. 
When the account of his visit got abroad in the neigh- 
borhood, all the people shared in the curious perplex- 
ity. So great was the interest felt in the tale of the 
droll stranger that Uncle Belden was blamed for not 
sending one of his boys that might to track him 
and see where he went. The good farmer told his 
friends that he should hardly have liked to do that, 
especially since the peddler promised when he went 
away to,call again in a few days. But they replied, “A 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” It was, 
they said, very likely, by trusting so readily to the 
words of an unknown adventurer, he had let the only 
man who could enlighten him as to Davy’s disappear- 
ance (and perhaps he knew more than he ought to about 
it) slip through his fingers. 
This interest was increased to-a painful pitch when 
Abel Myers, who had carried home a young lady from 
a quilting frolic, and returned rather late by Granny 
Hillyard’s house, reported that he had seen bright 
lights, and people moving about in the house. On stop- 
ping his horse he had heard loud songs, ina man's 
voice, that answered perfectly to the description of the 
jolly peddler’s. 
After this there was much reconnoitering to and fro 
by inquisitive people in the vicinity of the Hillyard 
house, but no discoveries were made, and the dissati¥- 
fied magpies of society began with fresh vigor to croak, 
“T told you so.” 

At last the learned schoolmaster himself was ap- 
pealed to, to suggest some opinion respecting the slip- 
pery pedler’s mission. 

Lawson succeeded even beyond his own wishes. He 
found the peddler by a method quite out of the line of 
his investigations, and attended with somewhat unhap- 
py consequences to himself. 

Walking, one evening, as was his wont, for his health, 
as he said, he was overtaken by a stalwart fellow ina 
fur cap and double-caped surtout, not far from the 
haunted mill. 

Philander’s walks had of late been observed to ex- 
tend quite frequently through this doubtful loeality, 
much to the admiration of his timid neighbors. What- 
ever may have been his object, it is certain that the 
astute professor carried no magic that the big fellow in 
the fur cap and double-caped surtout could appreciate. 

Striding up beside him, the stranger called out, in a 
gruff manner and in very uncabalistic tones,— 

“* How are ye?” 

If the first glimpse of this rough apparition did not 
inspire confidence in the schoolmaster, surely the blunt 
greeting was not more reassuring. 

Involuntarily edging off to the other side of the road, 
and regarding his uninvited companion cautiously as- 
kance, he muttered, in reply, “Your servant, sir.” 

“Your name’s Philandgr Lawson, I calkerlate,” pur- 
sued the stranger, more emphatically thay politely. 

“Very likely it may be,” returned Philander; “you 
—you have the advantage of me.” 

“An’ you belong t’a precious set 0’ wiseacres, who 
know all that the world don’t know, an’ don’t know 
what all the world knows,” persisted the blunt stran- 
ger. 

The master was silent. 

An’ you have a way o’ talking tall words t’ make 
common folks think ye’re wise enough t’ stun Solomon, 
an’ leave Ben Franklin nowhar, wi’ ye hominy-nominys, 
an’ nigger-nancys, an’ pollynog-ologys. Iknow ye, (he 
cried in a voice of thunder) an’ what ye’ve been uptew!” 

Lawson grew incoherent at once. “I—I—you must 
be mistaken. I—I—don’t know what you mean,” 
stammered he. 

“Mean!” thundered the stranger; “ye'll know fast 
enough ’fore I git through with ye. Ye don’t remem- 
ber gittin’ off a lot o’ yer blasted schoolmaster fluma- 
diddle one arternoon t’a room full o’ ole maids an’ 
grannies, dew ye? an’ makin’ it all eout afore ’em that 
a sartin honest ole woman was a witch? Don’t remem- 
ber it, dew ye? I "tend t’ prick yer memory ’fore I 
leave ye.” 

Philander’s knees smote together. 
incoherent than ever. 

“T beg your pardon,” he stuttered; “I only”— 

“Don’t beg none o’ my pardons,”’ interrupted the 
stalwart stranger, in a ferocious tone. “Ye'll never 
sweeten yer mouth by sayin’ ‘honey’ terme. Now you 
stan’ thar till I instract ye a leetle in a branch o’ eddi- 
cation that ye’ve teached t” boys, but never had enough 
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a 
He became nore 


“Stan’ thar, 1 tell ye!” he cried, as the unfortunate 
schoolmaster showed signs of running; “‘ye see this ere 
pistol—if ye start a feet I'll stop ye! Ye're gittin’ weak 
in the legs, an’ I’m going t’ let ye rest.” 

‘“‘Wh-wh-who in h-heaven’s name are you ?” gasped 
Philander. 

“Wa-al, ef I aint the ghost o’ ole Ruf Hascombe, yer 
larnin’ orter a told ye,” sneered the big fellow, coming 
down from the roadside with a fearful, tongh hickory 
switch. 

“Take that for yer conjury!” and he brought down 
the stick on the shoulders of poor Lawson with a re- 
port like the crack of a torpedo. 

“Stop, stop! begged the terrified and smarting school- 
master, as the blows came down thicker and faster. 

“Stop! pray stop and let me explain. I’ll take it all 
back—0O, O, 0-0!” 

“Shet up yer mouth!” shouted his merciless castiga- 
tor; “ye won’t make yer blarney save yer skin arter 
dewin’ all this mischief with’t. Ye should a thought o’ 
this when ye was tellin’ the old maids o’ Lyeford that 
Hillyard meant witch. That head o’ yer discourse} 
orter had a wig on’t.” 

Down came the blows, while Philander writhed and 
danced from one side of the road to the other, crazy 
with terror and pain. The stranger had thrown off his 
surtout and taken both hands to his tough switch. 

“Murder! murder!” shrieked the schoolmaster— 
“stop—hold—desist. I'll explain every thing! I am 
innocent.” , 

“Shet yer lyin’ mouth, ye blaatin’ coward ; (slash, 
slash fell the rapid blows) I'll larn ye t’ he that pokes 
his nose inter every body’s gridiron ’1l sometimes git it 
inter a hot one.” 

Switch, switch came the stinging strokes about Law- 
son’s back and legs. 

“Next time ye undertake ter play on ole Cotton 
Mather’s fiddle, don’t forgit tew borrer his fiddlestick 
tew.” 

Cut, slash, switch—the tough hickory whistled and 
sung till Philander rolled on the ground in abject 
agony. ' 

“Neow git up!” commanded the big fellow, in acon- 
temptuous voice, as at last he flang down his stick and 
coolly replaced his double-caped surtout. “Arter this 
stick ter yer trade, ef ye’ve gotany. Ye may star-gaze 
with yer larnin’, an’ make mutton out o’ moonshine, 
but I ‘low nobody to conjure with my family record, 
or cull my gocd ole mother in league wi’ the devil. 
When reckonin’ time comes for the rest 0’ yer evil dew- 
ins, an’ ye find ’t a raw hide reound yer back ‘d be bet- 
ter ’na dry rope reound yer neck, send for Elkanah 
Hillyard, an’ he'll wallop yer agin.” 

Released from his formidable tormentor, the school- 
master picked up his hat from one side of the road, 
and his wig from the other, and shaking himself to- 
gether as well as he could, shambled off to his lodgings. 
In the morning he was nowhere tobe found. Hisroom 
was entered after he had been called for the fourth 
time to breakfast and had failed to respond; and it was 
observed that his trunk was mostly empty and his bed 
had not been slept in. 

Only a few books remained, and sundry old articles 
of learned lumber that could not easily be carricd away. 
Philander Lawson was gone; without stopping to man- 
ufacture public sympathy, or indemnify himself at law 
for his bruised bones, or to pay his board. 

The strange rumor went abroad through the town- 
ship of Lyeford that the ghost of Ruf Hascombe had 
appeared in the neighborhood of the haunted mill, and 
treated the schoolmaster to a tremendous flogging. So’ 
befooled had the townsfolk become, that in the absence 
of any body to contradict it, the tale was believed by 
the most of them. But why the master should leave 
the place so suddenly, and in the night, remained 
wholly unexplained. 

At length, in the course of some necessary sweepings 
and cleanings of the room which the absconded domi- 
nie had occupied, a bright new counterfeit shilling was 
found upon the floor. Philander Lawson had had his 
own reasons for not remaining in Lyeford a day after 
his flogging, and’ there were four or five persons in the 
parish who ventured to think they now had the clue to 
them. Dark suspicions began to be breathed abroad. 
The knot of circumstances began to unfold a little, and 
now the leading queries of the hour were, ‘““Where is 
the peddler ?” and ‘“‘Where is the schoolmaster ?” 

Meantime the smaller prodigies and misadventures 
had entirely ceased in the neighborhood. Horses no 
longer had their tails braided, and vexed housewives 
no more found their milk inexplicably spilt. Only 

Sykes, the blacksmith, continued to have his charcoal 
stolen from his coal-pits; but the sole reasons for at- 
taching a supernatural importance to this loss were, 
that the coal-pits were within half a mile of the haunt- 
ed mill, and that no tracks had ever been detected: to 
betray the thieves. 

As for Uncle Belden and his wife, nothing now 
weighed upon their minds more heavily than the anxi- 
ety to know more about the movements of old Quonkit, 
and whether he was really working to discover Davy’s 
fate. This desire became so strong at last, that it was 
determined if the peddler did not make his appearance 
within another day, that Uncle Belden should start 
with Daniel and Michael, for Portsmouth. 

Just as he had completed his preparations to put this 
purpose into execution, the peddler made his second 


visit. 2 B 
To be continued. 





For the Companion. 
STOPPING THE TRAIN. 


the attention of travellers to the merits of her fruits. 


await the arrival of the train. 





on yerself. 1 calkerlate this hickery branch's got as 





“if what the Indians say is trnae—if dogs go to the 
lappy hunting grounds—Rush will be dead sure to 


much on’t as ye’ve got in yer head,” (stopping to cut a 
, Stick.) 


Soon after the Boston, Concord and Montreal Rail- 
read was completed, an old lady who sold berries in 
the upper part of New Hampshire determined to call 


Accordingly, after gathering and canning them, she 
drove the horse and wagon directly upon the track, 
took off her checkered apron and tied it to the whip- 
lash for a signal, and seated herself composedly to 
Of course it came, and 
being. pon a portion of the grade especially, favorable 
to speed, it came along with a will. The old lady had 


the train approaching than she commenced waving her 
checkered apron to and fro, shouting, as she did so,— 
“Buy my berries, my fresh, ripe berries ?” 

Nearer and nearer thundered the engine, snorting, 
puffing, clamping, like a thousand horsemen. Nothing 
daunted, the old lady waved on. Catching sight of the 
strange signal, the engineer, at the last extrémity, put 
down the brakes, reversed the engine, and demanded 
what was the trouble ? 

“Nary trouble that I knows on,” was the cool reply. 
“Then what did you signal us to stop for?’ asked 
the irritated engineer. 

“Don’t you see? I’m selling berries. Didn’t know 
but you’d like to buy some.” 

“And was that all ?” asked the astonished engineer, 
“And want it enough, then? See them berries; and 
only ten cents a quart!” 

We wouldn’t like to repeat what the engineer said 
as he ventilated his wrath; but he gave her to under- 
stand, in a style she never forgot, that if he ever caught 
her stopping the train on any such fool’s errand again 
he would make jelly pies of both her berries and her- 
self. 





For the Companion. 

DISCERNING ELEPHANT! 
Many years ago there was exhibited through the 
country an elephant that was exceedingly apt at an- 
swering questions, to the no small amusement of the 
crowd. On one occasion he was desired to kneel and 
invite some young lady to ride.upon his trunk. Han- 
nibal looked over the crowd, and kneeling before a 
sweet little girl, extended his trunk for her reception. 
The little miss was placed upon his trunk, which she 
clasped confidingly with her arms, and the elephant, 
seemingly delighted with his charge, walked around 
the ring exhibiting her to the spectators to be admired, 
until his master ordered him to place her upon the 
ground. 
This he did with reluctance, all the while his eyes 
and gentle manner expressing great fondness for her. 
“Ts she handsome, Hannibal ?” asked the keeper. 
“Yah,” granted Hannibal, with a downward motion 
of the head and a caressing movement of the trunk as 
the child threw him a parting kiss. 
“Will any other young lady favor Hannibal ?” asked 
the keeper. 
A red-haired, freckle-faced and altogether unattrac- 
tive specimen of “the willing individual” came forward 
and manifested her willingness, to oblige the kneeling 
elephant. 
The disgust of Hannibal was very amusing. At first 
he insisted that she should not ride at all; then, when 
compelled by his master to be civil, he caught her up 
in a twisted condition, and took her around the ring as 
if ashamed of his burden. Finally, he almost threw 
her upon'the ground without kneeling, and in a variety 
of ways expressed his own sense of the degradation to 
which he had been made to submit. 
“Why, what is the matter, Hannibal?” cried the 
roguish keeper; ‘‘don’t you think she is pretty ?” 
“Nah!” grunted Hannibal, shaking his head con- 
temptuously, and waving his trunk in the air, as if to 
ventilate it of her presence. 
Hannibal’s opinion was “carried by the house.” No 
more young ladies could be induced to present them- 
selves to ride upon that elephant. He knew too much. 
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A NARROW ESCAPE. 


The Indians upon our Western frontier Pave been for 
some months past engaged in a fierce endcavor to kill 
all the white settlers and emigrants. A recent adven- 
ture in connection with these Indians, by a gentleman 
now in this State, is described in a letter from him just 
published in the Boston Traveller. He certainly hada 
marvellous escape from death: 


On the first day of June we left Godfrey’s Ranche 
(or Fort Wicked) at about 2 1-2 o'clock P.M. From 
this point to Fairview Station, where the attack was 
made, is a distance of ten miles. The coach contained 
the driver and myself. I was the only passenger, and 
inside of the coach. There were also two men on horses, 
who accompanied the coach, as much for their own 
protection as ours. 

Fairview Station had been burned by tie Indians a 
short time before, and the walls were left standing. 
The Indians had concealed themselves within these 
walls, to the number of about twenty-five. They were 
mounted on ponies and were well armed with rifles, 
bows and arrows, and were painted up in the most ap- 
proved savage style. 

So soon as we had got nearly in front of the deserted 
walls, the Indians fired a volley upon us from the place 
of their concealment, and sallied out for the capture. 
Instantly the two horsemen turned and fied. The dri- 
ver also turned the coach-horses in the same direction, 
and the pursuit began. A part of the Indians took 
after the horsemen and a part after the coach. 

At this juncture an Indian rode close up to the coach 
window—the window being down—and, looking in, 
saw me and cocked his gun. I supposed the shot to be 
intended for me, and dropped upon the bottom of the 
coach. In an instant more I heard the discharge, and 
knew it to be aimed at one of the men just ahead. 

The driver, being mortally wounded, had fallen soon 
after the first fire, at which time several balls had 
passed through the coach. 

I discovered the fact of his absence from the coach 
by the wild and reckless manner in which the horses 
ran. The nigh horses apparently ran faster than their 
mates, causing the coach to describe a circle on the 
plains between the road and the river. Seeing this, I 
drew my revolver from my travelling cloak, and, plac- 
ing it in my breast pocket, opened the side door and 
sprang out upon the box of the coach. i 

My intention was to get control of the reins, and if 
possible, in this way to escape. Judge of my dismay 
when I found that they were on the ground! At first 
I began to talk calmly to the horses, hoping to quiet 
them sufficiently thus to get, by some rapid movement, 
control of the reins. Meantime the Indians, to the 
number of six or eight, were hovering about the coach 
on their ponies and shooting at me on the box. None 
of their shots struck me, however, save one, which cut 
a piece out of my coat sleeve. 

At last I nga down upon the tongue, intending to 
gather up the reins from the bridles of the wheel 
horses. But just then they were in the act of plung- 
ing through a deep slough, and the sudden lurch of the 
coach caused me to lose my footing on the tongue and 

I fell over the nigh wheel horse into the slough in such 
& way as to clear the wheels of the coach. The horses 
and coach meantime went on. 

I then gave up all hope of escape, and drawing MY 
revolver, stepped out on the bank of tho slough, pre- 











| desirable fer brilliant traffic. No sooner did she hear! 


availed herself of the protection of a curve as the most 


d to meet my fate, resolved not to be taken alive. 
at the Indians, some of whom were very near me, 
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thinking me wounded, kept on their pursuit 
prone horses Be coach. Seeing this, I turned and 
fed towards the river, which was about one hundred 
and fifty rods from where I stood. 
But here again & new contingency arose equally 
alarming. The party which had been pursuing the 
horsemen had succeeded in killing one of them—the 
ae having a very fast horse, had escaped—and were 
‘ st in the act of returning, at a distance of robably 
sont three hundred rods at the west of me, tn the di- 
} ust flee to get away! 
recon | min tarts in such a way as to cut off my 
cape to the river. But fortunately, just then the other 
we had succeeded in capturing the coach, and all of 
them turned and fled towards the captured prize. It is 
jaw among them in taking plunder, that whatever 
we gets his hands on becomes personally his. They 
therefore for the time left me, and I gained the river 


_. how could Lescape? It was ten miles to the 
nearest point of safety, and I was a-foot, whereas the 
were well mounted, and could easily overtake me! 
paused & moment, and slipped off my boots, and began 
to’ walk rapidly up the river bank, in the direction of 
Godfrey’s. My design was to instantly take to the 
river o soon as I should see them in pursuit of me. 

Getting about a mile and a half away, while they 
were engaged in p'undering the coach, again my heart 
sink within me as I saw two men on horses, in the 
road, and in advance of me to the left. I took them, of 
‘ouree, to be Indians. For how should ttwoo white men 
be in such a place at such atime? They beckoned to 
me tocome to them. This I understood to be a decoy 
i get me away from the river. Instantly, therefore, 
[removed my superfluous clothing and took to the 
river, striking out on the other side. It was about half 
amile. The water was extremely cold, and I never 
would have swam across. Seeing this the two men 
nade for me at full speed. 

On getting out about fifteen or twenty rods I struck a 
and bank and paused a moment to breathe and also to 
aiserve the movements of the enemy. Judge of my 
gratitude when, on looking at them more closely, I 
found that they were soldiers. I swam back to the river 
hank and gathered up my clothes. They were soldiers 
sent out drom Fort Morgan in search of deserters. 
They happened providentially to be at that point at that 
time, else I should not be engaged in writing this to- 
jay. They treated me with marked kindness, assist- 
ing me back to Fort Wicked, which was reached about 
sundown. Their names are Edward Gilley and Joseph 

anther. 
= came in sight in time to witness the capture of 
the coach, and saw my escape to the river bank, and 
lingered about in the hope of helping me to get away 
from the clutches of these “red devils.” 

Yhe Indians captured the coach and mutilated it 
with their knives. They also took the horses and de- 
stroyed the mails; and took from me all my baggage 
-every thing, indeed, save the clothes on my person 
and the contents of my pockets. 

Lingering at Fort Wicked till other coaches came up, 
in due time we started on again, three coaches strong, 
occupied by about eighteen men, who were mostly 
well armed. 

From this time to the end of the journey we were not 
again attacked. Two of our party were killed, and 
their bodies were left, horribly mutilated, by the road- 
side. 

Other parties were attacked at different points at the 
sme time on the route, and a number were killed. 
Out of six coaches, leaving both ends of the route in 
three days, five were attacked. 

The Indians did not pursue the two cavalrymen who 
rescued me, probably because they thought that there 
were Others near. . 

Daring all these exciting moments I felt no fear. 
Iwas not insensible to the danger. I expected to die. 
Huta power seemed to be given me which for the time 
hited me above all fears. I saw all that transpired, 
and acted on my only chances of escape. Yet had 1 
got control of the reins it would have been certain 
death, Surely the hand of God was visibly manifested 
inmy escape. On reaching Fort Wicked I was accost- 
ed by a rather rough man who exclaimed, “I am a 
wicked man, sir, but if I had been delivered as you 
have been, 1 should deem it a special duty to get down 
onmy kaees and thank God for it.” It gave me a pe- 
culiar pleasure to inform him that this I had done, and 
most sincerely, too. 
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4 GOVERNOR TAKEN FROM A CRATE. 


A benevolent old man of Brooklyn was making the 
tour of the city in pursuit of truants and liitle wander- 
ers one Sabbath morning a score of years ago, when he 
found a little boy in a crate on one of the wharves. He 
siook the crate, and a pair of bright, black eyes open- 
ed and flashed upon him with a look of surprise and 
timid bashfalness. 

“Why do you sleep here?” inquired the old man. 

“Because 1 have no home,” said the child. 

“Where is your father ?” 

“I don’t know, sir; I haint seen him for a long time; 
never since he told mother he wouldn’t come home 
again.” 

“Where is your mother ?” 

“She is dead.” 

, ‘So you have no home, no father, no mother, and 
ee — hand to mouth in the street,and sleep in 
rate,” 

“Yes, sir. I sell soap and matches, and sleep here.” 

“Would you like to have a home, and go to school, 
—— up to be a good and brave and useful man ?” 

es, sir,” 

“Come along with me. I will take you to my own 
house, and feed and clothe you, and send you to 
school, if you prove to be, as I think you are,a good, 
faithful boy.” 

As the old man said this, he dashed a tear from his 
eyes with his coat sleeve, for the boy was the very im- 


=e his own sweet child, who had died a few years 


his own 
combed, and then dressed in a suit of clothes formerly 
Worn by the son of the philanthropist. 





: To shorten the story, which has in it material enough 
or a volume, the good old man gave the lad all the ad- 
vantages afforded by the common schools of the “City 
of Churches,” and then gave him a clerkship in his 


Sore, for he was a well-to-do merchant. 
After several years of faithful service, the 


hess 


“I will start you 
certain conditions.” 


‘ “Please state them,” remarked the young man, with 
Smile, for he supposed his benefactor was about to 


perpetrate a joke at 
“L will start 
agony continued the old man. 
fay, What promises do you wish me to make ?” 
One is that you will never swear.” 
Agreed.” 


“Another is i ” 
“agreed.” that you will never drink rum. 


his expense. 


“The other is that you will have nothing to do with 


Politics,” 
“Agreed.” 


—his limbs—his soul—his heart—his horse—his luck— 


Lifting the lad out of the crate, he led him to 
pleasant home, where he was washed and 


oung 
man expressed a wish to engage in business on his own 
‘ccount, or in some other way to extend his useful- 


in business,” said the old man, “‘on 


you in business if you will make three 


that he was when he first led him from the crate on the 
wharf to the pleasant cottage on the avenue. 

“T am delighted to see you,” remarked the old man. 
“May I ask you if you have kept the pledges you gave 
me, when you suggested to me the idea of starting busi- 
ness » your own account? Are you a temperance 
man . 
“T have not tasted a drop of any kind of intoxicating 
liquors since I promised you I would not, and you know 
I had no sacrifice to make in keeping that promise, 
for I never was accustomed to the use of such liquors; 
and I do not furnish them to my guests, nor to persons 
in my employment.” 

“Good boy—give me your hand and let me shake it 
—. Daal about that promise not to use profane 
speech ?” 

Well, sir, when I was a little wanderer, and sold 
soap and matches, I scattered my —— as liberally as 
colleges do their D. D.s; but I dropped them in your 
Sunday school, and I have never resumed them. I 
never indulge in the silly and vulgar habit of swearing. 
I think it shows a lack of originality. A man wishes 
to say something to be emphatic, and owing to lack of 
ideas and a proper use of language, he fills up the 
chinks of conversation with oaths. e curses his eyes 


and thinks he is fluent when he is only profane. No, 

sir, I do not claim to be a paragon of perfection, but I 

— be ashamed of my speech if I spiced it with pro- 
‘anity.”’ 

“Good! good! Iexpected such areport from you. 

How about politics ?” : 

The young man of business had until this moment 

maintained perfect self-command; but when the last 

question was put to him his cheeks grew red as crim- 

son. 

“Well, sir, I suppose some folks think I am a politi- 

cian,” remarked the young merchant. 

“Sorry, very sorry, observed the old man.” 

“I couldn’t help what happened, sir.” 

“You promised me you would have nothing to do 

with politics!” 

“I know I did.” 

“Well it is very strange that you could not keep that 

promise as easily as you kept the other two?” 

“Well, sir, have patience with me, and I will tell you 

how it happened.” 

“Well, go on.” 

“As you are aware, I was fortunate in trade; honored 

my paper when it became due; paid with interest the 

sum you had the kindness to advance. I was the lead- 

ing business man in the town, had my opinion as to 

men and measures, and I did not hesitate, on all proper 

occasions, to express and defend them, and sustain 

them with my vote or election day.” 

“There can be no objection to that,” remarked the 

old man; “politics as a trade is what 1 dislike.” 

“As Ll said before, I got along well, and as good for- 

tune would have it, persuaded some of my friends to 

think and vote asI did. Without consulting me, one 

day at a State convention they nominated me for gov- 

ernor, and I was elected. Indeed, [ am on my way to 

— to transact important business for the 
tate.” 

The writer desires to say that this story is a true one. 

—Little Corporal. 





OLD SUPERSTITIONS. 


Here are a few old hints in rhyme for readers who take pains 
to look at the new moon over the right shoulder and indulge in 
other precautionary charms against evil. 


Cut your nails on Monday, cut them for news; 
Cut them on Tuesday, a new pair of shoes; 

Cut them on Wednesday, cut them tor health; 
Cut them on Thursday, cut them for wealth; 

Cut them on Fricay. cut them fbr woe; 

Cut them on Saturday, a journey you'll go; 

Cut them on Sunday, you ll cut them for evil, 
For all the next we ek you'll be ruled by the devil. 


Sneeze on a Monday. you sneeze for danger; 
Sneeze on a Tuesday, you kiss a stranger; 

Sneeze on a Wednesday, you sneeze for a letier; 
Sneeze on a Thursday, for something betier; 
Sneeze on a Friday, you sneeze for sorrow; 
Sneeze on a Sa‘urday, your sweetheart to-morrow; 
Sneeze on a Sunday, your safety seek, 

‘The devil will have you the whole of the week. 





A FOUNDLING IN THE CARS. 


A correspondent of the Hartford Courant travelling 
West, relates this incident of one of his journeys. The 
public mind, at present, is exceedingly sensitive to sus- 
picions of child murder: 


A few days since, in a neighboring State, a conduc- 
tor entered one of the cars of a train, and noticed a 
little boy fonr or five years old,Jying curled up ona 
seat in a seemingly uncomfortable position, and fast 
asleep. He asked the person on the next seat if the 
child belonged to him. Receiving a negative answer, 
he put the same question to those on all the neighbor- 
ing seats, but always with the same result. Nobody 
knew any thing about him. He then awoke the boy, 
who, either too suddenly aroused, or because he had 
been drugged, was a long time coming out of somno- 
lence into that state commonly described as “wide- 
awake.” By this time the whole car-full of passengers |* 
had become interested in the unclaimed youngster. 
He was plied with questions enough to puzzle a court- 
full of witnesses. He showed no signs of fright. His 
eyes were bright, but his utterance was indistinct, and 
very little information could be extracted from him 
concerning his belongings. He had gone to town, that 
day or the day before, from ‘‘grandma’s,” and with his 
“pa” and 4*ma” had got into the cars. The name of 
the “town” he did not know. His own name he gave, 
but some of the passengers understood it to be “Odell,” 
while others made out that it was “Walworth,” or 
“Waldo.” His total lack of shyness, and the smile 
with which he received the pennies, nuts and oranges 
given him by his fellow travellers, indicated that he 
had been accustomed to good treatment. There were 
a good many surmises ventured as to the cause 
of his sudden isolation from his natural guardians. 
Some thought they could scent the odor of lauda- 
num in his breath, and argued from that a crime 
only less wicked than premeditated infanticide. A 
drunken man had been seen some stations back on the 
train, and the conductor and others were inclined to 
believe that he, in the forgetfulness of inebriety, had 
abandoned the child. Station atter station was passed, 
and no telegram of inquiry was received. At last the 
conductor himself gave place to his successor, and took 
the boy away with him. Here ends our knowledge of 
this railroad Casper Hauser—this little waif of human- 
ity, who may or may not have since found his way into 
the arms of his rightful possessor. 


HOW BRIDGET CONFINED THE CAT. 
An exchange thus laughably relates a characteristic 
instance of Irish obliquity : 


“Biddy,” said we, “take this cat and her kittens, and 
put them where we shall never see them more.” 

A hint of dreadful import, though by no means un- 
derstood. 

“Faith, sir, an’ I will.” 
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Promise as the steel to the star, the old 
his clerk with capital, and started him 
The young 
attentive to his business, and his | 
and sobriety were crowned with the and her kittens? 
h generally accompanies virtue, cour- | 
y ago he house forninst the stable? Well, 1 put them all in 
his venerable friend in Brooklyn, and frags v and fastened the doors and windies. Then, see- 
the: 


Same kind-hearted and genial gentleman in’ there was a Kole beside where they must git out, I” 


The feline family were removed, and we proceeded 


stopped that up, too; and so, you see, they won’t 
trouble you any more.” 


peace. Afterward we walked into the yard, where we 
saw the “dintical” cat and her kittens at liberty. Call- 
ing Biddy, we said,— 


house? 


she stopped the hole with? She had stuck a section of 
stove-pipe into it. 


Farragut this morning ?” asked a newsman of an elder- 


ly lady who had stopped to look over the publications 
of his stall. 


of their days, for all me. Ihaint got any thing agin 
em.” 


margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 


chap, with brown curls and the sweetest dimples; un- 
till quite lately he has been only the baby, but now he 
stamps around in boots, wears pants, and goes to school, 
and says all manner of boyish things just as yeu do, 


thinks he has. 


We were satisfied, ‘“‘av coorse,” and ate our dinner in 


“Did you not say you fastened that cat in the wood- 


“Faith, an’ I did, sir.” 

“And stopped the hole ?” 

“Yis, sir.” 

Well, she spoke the truth; but what do you suppose 


WOULDN'T TAKE LIFE. 
‘Will you take the life of Gen. Grant or Admiral 


“Law me, no!” she replied, “they may live to the end 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my Receipt P 
The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 


No other receipt is given. 





ORIE’S GOOD. 
Orie is my six-years-old brother—a cunning little 


so I suppose he thinks he will soon be a man; but for 
all of that he hasn’t got over being petied, though he 


But I was going to tell you about his “good.” You 
know I said he went to school, and there he is naughty, 
plays all manner of pranks, gets whipped and then 
kissed and sent home, for his teacher loves him dearly, 
as every one does—no one can help it. 

_ But when night comes the teacher gives “goods,” 
that is, little pieces of paper with “Good” on it, to all 
the children who haven’t whispered or done any naughty 
thing all day long; and though “she always wanted to 
give Orie one, she couldn’t, because he had been so noisy 
and playful all the time, and so it happened that Orie 
never had any, and he said he “didn’t care,” and per- 
haps he didn't until Walter Badger moved to the place; 
he was justthe quietest, the “‘goodest” boy, Orie said, 
that went to school; his clothes were never torn or 
dirty at all, and he walked just as grave as—as—the 
minister in the streets, though he could be merry and 
playful at the proper time. Well, Orie thought Walter 
was a great wonder, and tried hard to do justas he did. 
One day we found him at the glass, trying to straighten 
out his little rings of hair “to make ’em plain like Wal- 
ter’s.” We told him his was the prettiest, but he didn’t 
think so, and we let him try, knowing he never could 
succeed. 

Walter, of course, carried home a “good” every 
night, and though Orie still said he “didn’t care,” he 
“didn’t want no good,” the tears actually came to his 
eyes when Walter showed him his reward for getting 
ten ‘“goods”—a green and red and blue and gold boy, 
lying down on a gold and blue and red and green bank 
and reading out of a purple book. Orie made up his 
mind to have one just like.it, and so he told us that 
night; we smiled at the idea, but sent him off to school 
the next morning fall of determination to win the 
prize. He was pretty silent when he got home, and all 
our inquiries for his good met with no response, and 
the next day to the ame inquiries he said, contempt- 
uously, “How en you ’spect a boy to get a good when 
another boy punches him?” Of course, under such 
circumstances we couldn’t “spect” it, and as such a 
thing might happen every day, we concluded Orie 
wasn't to nave a “good.” . 

Still Orie kept good courage, and sometimes really 
did try very hard. 

At last, one day, he got through the forenoon, and 
the teacher said he shonld certainly have one if he was 
as good in the afternoon. It was a hot summer day; 
but encouraged by the success of the morning, he began 
the afternoon resolutely. Winnie Hayes asked him to 
bite off his apple when the teacher’s back was turned, 
but he set his eyes straight on his book. George Handy 
pinched him, but he resisted the temptation to give 
him an awful nudge—he had such a nice chance—the 
teacher oyer on the girls’ side. Just then he caught 
sight of a big wasp that, after flying around the room, 
was just about to light upon Neddie Grey’s ear. Ned- 
die was almost asleep. 

Orie thought as quick as lightning—“I sha’o’t get a 
good, but he mustn’t get stung,” and he whispered 
very loud, ‘‘Ned, that wasp!’ and then dashed it 
away with his little brave fist, and sat down with two 
big tears in his eyes, for he had lost his “‘good,” and he 
had tried so hard. 

But Walter Badger saw it all, and after school told 
the teacher about it—how hard he had tried and how 
he came to lose it, and so she gave him a little piece of 
paper with ‘dear, good little boy” on it, kissed him and 
sent him home to us proud and happy. He got some 
more kisses that night, and soon after he brought home 
a beautiful, bright reward.— Mother's Journal. 


ee 
SQUIRREL FANNY.’ 


_ That’s my papa!” shouted little Eddie, as a well- 
known step was heard on the stairs, at the close of the 





door. 
“His exclamation of “O, papa, what have you got? 


doo 


was & squirrel-cage, on a table in the dining-room. 
“But what ts it, 
kept asking, till we all volunteered an explanation. 


“little house 
low had to be 
story of how his father came by it. 


was eee’ explanation. 
Eddie went to bed, after stealin, 
room in his night-gown to see if Mrs. Fanny had 


the cage, he was half inclined to believe it all a hoax 





todine. By-and-by Biddy re-entered, with an expres- 
sion that seemed to say,—‘Bedad, I guess they’re in 
safe keeping now.” 

“Well, Biddy, what have you done with the old cat. 


“They’re safe enough, sure. D’ye mind the wood- 





cage on the table, and the wheel was going 
that for a moment the boy could hardly tel 


short winter’s day; and Master Eddie bounded to the 


What is it?” in such an eager tonc, drew us all to the 


r. 
“Softly, my son,” and Eddie’s father placed what we 
thought at firsta box, but which we elders soon saw 


papa?” the four-years-old Eddie 


“A real live squirrel, and all my Own?” and with 
wistful eyes and almost suspended breath the boy 
waited for Mrs. Squirrel to come out and show herself. 
But nothing would make her leave her nest in the 
” as Eddie called it, and so the little fel- 
contented that night with hearing the 


“Bought it of a boy who caught it in a trap, and has 
partly tamed it, named it Fanny, and sold it to me,” 


out to the dining- 
not 
ventured out. And as no sign of life appeared around 


But next morning, lying in his crib, he heard a noise, 
as though a mouse was scrambling about in the dining- ; 
room. Creeping down from his crib, he opened the — 
door just as softly, and peeped out. There stood the. 
80 swiftly 
what pro- 


~ > 


Squirrel Fanny grew tamer as the days went on, and 


grew to love little Eddie and recognize him as her 
master. She was a beautiful little creature, with her 
sleek gray fur, her bright eyes, and long tail, which, 
when curved over her back, made her look, as Eddie 
said, as though she was “sitting in a rocking-chair.” 


Eddie, and indeed all of us, spent many pleasant 


moments watching her as she ate her food in her nice, 
delicate manner, or whirled the wheel round and round 
so swiftly that she seemed a little bunch of fur rolling 
over when she stopped running, and clung to the wires 
and let herself turn with them. 


After a time Eddie’s father ventured to open the door 


and give Mrs. Fanny the liberty of the room; and she 
grew so tame that she used torun all about, perching 


herself on Eddie's shoulder, and diving into his pock- 


ets to get the nuts and corn he always carried there for 


her. She would eat cake, bread and apples, and I 
think was very happy in her indoors life. 

I remember the sharp nibble she gave my finger ene 
day. I was sitting on the floor talking with Eddie’s 
mother, with my hand on the floor beside me, when a 
sharp twinge made me draw it quickly up, and off ran 
Mrs. Fanny, as if afraid of a whipping. Eddie said 
she thought the end of my finger a piece of bread, and 
Eddie’s father said she thought to give me a lesson 
against a school teacher's sitting on the floor. SoI got 
not much pity. 

And two other sly tricks I remember of hers. One 

was, the running up the sleeve of Eddie’s mamma’s 

dress, as that lady sat at the tea-table, one night. 

Squirrel Fanny jumped on her lap, and ran up the deep 

flowing sleeve to Iter shoulder. Of course the lady 

screamed, for Fanny's little sharp claws were not very 

pleasant to feel. But, as her husband said, she 

shouldn’t wear “such abominations as those big sleeves.” 

Now the pride of the lady’s heart, just then, and the 

chief ornament of her dining-room, was her new exten- 

sion table. It wasa New Year's gift, and very much 

the lady prized it. Whether Mrs. Fanny heard all the 

talk about its being “real black walnut,” and wanted 

to find out for herself, I don’t know; but I do know 

that one day, being all alone in the dining-room, she 

deliberately gnawed little bits out of the edge of the 
new table in spaces of a few inches apart. For this 

naughtiness she was sentenced to close continement in 

her cage for a week. 

Poor Eddie felt almost as badly as Fanny because of 
her disgrace, and plead very eloquently in her behalf 
that she might be forgiven; and at last she was again 
allowed the freedom of the room, with strict injunc- 

tions to her little master never again to leave her alone 

when out of the cage. 

Now Mrs. Fanny lived and thrived a year or two af- 
ter this, and was really regarded as one of the family. 
But, alas! one day she refused to eat, the next she 
seemed too weak to move, and all the dainties her little 
master procured for her would not tempt her appetite. 
And one morning she was found dead. There was 
mourning and some weeping in the family, just then, 
for, as Eddie said, “If papa didn’t cry, he wanted to.” 
Sure am [ that if the rest of us didn’t cry for Fanny,- 
we cried out of sympathy with Eddie, who shed tears 
no boy need be ashamed of. 

Mrs. Fanny did not have a funeral, as most pets do. 
Her little body was sent to the city, and in a week her 
skin, stuffed and mounted on a stand, came back, and 
was placed on the “what not” in the parlor. 

“Looks just hke Fanny; but, O dear! it isn’t her,” 
was Eddie’s comment, when first he saw it. 

All this happened some years ago. Eddie isa lad 
now; but if ever his eye sees this sketch of “Fanny 
Squirrel” he will be pleased to learn her biography has 
been given to the world.— Arthur's Magazine. 





Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





1 am composed of twenty-two letters. 

My 13, 9, 17, Lis a name synonymous with cruelty. 
My 7, 21. 2, 10, 8 is a girl's name. 

My 9, 3, 22. 10, 17,3 is a boy's name. 

My 13, 12, 22, 8, 2t, 11, 4 


. 4, 13 is a city in the United States. 

My 1, 20, 16, 11, 9 is a tree of great use to the Orientals. 

My 8 4,5, 1,3 is a wicked king mentioned in the Bible. 

My 22, jo, 20, 20, 15, 20, 1, 22,9, 17 is a plant often seen in draw- 
ing- rooms. 

My 20, 10, 11, 21 is something of which jewelry is often made. 

My 15, 5, 1.14, 19 is the surname cf an artist whose work is not- 
ed fur its delicacy. 


My 22, 4, 10, 2,12, 7,4, 11, 12, 13 is the title of one of Words- 
worth's poems. . 
y whole is a proverb it is always well to remember. a 


While my second is trying to save, 
My whole is doing my jirst ; 

And of all the blamable tolks on earth, 
My whole is surely the worst. 


My second with care and toil 
Had gathered a frugal store, 
Against the ¢ays of winter and storm, 
When sunshine was gone and o'er; 


But my whole came carelessly up, and said— 
“My jirst let us gayly do; 

What signifies frost and winter to come, 
While the skies are so brightly blue?” 


But when summer was over and past, 
My whole lacked shelter and bread; 
“You'd betier have listened to my advice,” 
To my whole my second said; 


“Fer you ll always be hungry and bare, 
Lacking shelter, and food, and fire, 
While | am wrapped in a goodly cloak, 

And feed on my heart's desire.” 


4. 


Iam indispensable to the prosecution of life's duties. I have 
no color, yet am the source of color, and possess every known 
and unknown hue and shade. I have'no life, yet promote and 
sustain it in others. I cannot see, yet eyes are of no use without 
|me. Though I am never absent from te earth, I am never pal- 
pable. I visit every part of the glove, and travel with te:rifte 
speed. Lam noi made by man, yet he is continually manufae- 
turing me. I have no form, but can moveinanyspace. My 
birth dates before the creation. 


Answers to Puzzies in Last Number. 





wi 
treat, and awakening us all. 


fire was kindled. 


= it. But soon be saw a pair of shining eyes, a 
ong, bushy tail, and with a shout the boy sprang for- 
ards, frightening the littlc creature back to his re- 


“I saw it, 1 did, papa! But won't it come ont again ?” 
he said, as he clambered back to bed, to wait till the 


1. Declaration of Indepe. dence, July 4th, 1776. [Deck-lay-ra- ie 
on O-fin-dee of @ saddie—pen —den - sen-J-you-lye-turt- H-7-tne- 
Lxx-§5-4. 

2. Sign the Temperance Pledge. 
3. “Make hay winle the sun shines." 
4. Paper Cutter. 
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DERBY DAY. 
From our Correspondent in London. 


I want to give you an idea of the Derby races, though 
I don’t know as it is quite possible to convey the scene 
to you on paper. 

Suppose I do it in this way: On the road to the 
course there stands a neat house, rather larger than a 
cottage, inhabited by a thrifty farmer, who has three 
children, Emily, Alice and Tom. Tom is sixteen, and 
full of the excitement always accompanying such an 
exhibition. 

On the day before the Derby the three children stood 
together in a large bay-window. . 

“Do you think it will be decent weather to-morrow ?” 
asked Emily, anxiously. 

“Iam afraid you will not have any sunshine,” said 
her father, from bebind his newspaper. 

“What do you think, papa?” cried Tom. “Billy 
Burns is in for Racer; his cousin told me so. Twenty 
pounds thrown away.” 

“And ever so many young ladies, papa,” chimed in 
Alice, “‘over at the school.” 

“J’m sorry to hear it,” said papa; “I’m very sure I 
should hang my head with shame if one of my children 
were to do so sad and suv immoral a thing.” 

“J’ye heard of several enormous bets,” said Tom; 
“and somebody’s got to lose largely. There'll be for- 
tunes sunk in to-morrow’s race.” 

‘“‘Here come the poor wretches,” said Emily, who had 
been looking on the road; “boot-blacks, tumblers, 
match-boys, and even women with babies bringing 
something to sell. Where will they sleep, this bitter 
night? Poor things, I pity them!” Any one would. 
Soiled, haggard, famished, cold, these miserable crea- 
tures came not to enjoy the races, but to turn a few 
pennies as best they might. 

Early in the morning they were up and had arranged 
their little booths. The grand stand was finely deco- 
rated; flags were flying, here and there music was 
sounding, though the air was raw and cheerless. Tom 
came on the ground early with his sisters. 

“Last Derby day,” said Emily, “we had a cloth 
spread on the turf; and what a delightful picnic it was! 
See, there come the country people toilingin. How 
cross they look! There are fewer broughams and open 
carriages to-day—but there are Lord L.’s grays; they 
are never missing where there is sport to be had. And 
yonder is the Countess S.—always in scarlet ribbons— 
they say she has bet largely. See the mountebanks, 
poor fellows! They fling themselves about in their 
freezing tights, and then on go the old thick coats. 
How they must suffer!” 

“It is hailing,” cried Alice; “let us go home.” 

“I'm going to see it out,” said Tom, putting up his 
umbrella. 

“Et makes me miserable to look at the crowds and to 
hear the swearing,” said Emily. “There is a woman 
with five children, and no shelter for them. Hear them 
ery, poor things! Iam for finding shelter in one of 
the booths.” They crowded under a canvas roof, pay- 
ing for the privilege. All over the green were unhap- 
py traders, selling ginger-pop, and ale, and sandwiches, 
disconsolately. Girls with ruined finery dragged their 
muddy dresses along. Children cried, dogs barked, 
thimble-riggers plied their trade, ballad-singers yelled, 
and foolish people laughed. The stand was grand in 
nothing but its array of umbrellas. Every body that 
had an umbrella opened it, and the place looked like a 
garden of gigantic mushrooms of many colors. In spite 
of the storm, all who could went to view the starting; 
but even the horses shivered where they stood. Tom 
was among the crowd. He heard the betting and the 
eursing, but he was fortified by religious principle. 
He had witnessed the races ever since be could remem- 
ber. Every body that was any body always did; but 
he had been early warned and well trained. He saw 
poor, seedy fellows stake their last half crown, and 
some their last shilling. He saw men with haggard 
faces and wild eyes, who knew that on that day’s issue 
depended every thing—that at its close they might be 
beggars. He saw well-dressed ladies, whose calm faces 
{et out no hint of the misery that was tugging at their 
heart-strings—for “debts of honor must be paid.” He 
saw the professional gambler, who followed fast young 
men, and cajoled them before they knew it. He saw 
poor little children, who, for weeks to come, might cry 
tor bread while their fathers were staking the wages of 
months ahead on the slender legs of an unconscious 
brute. He saw what he had always seen at the races, 
and had become too well accustomed to the sight,— 
parsons in sporting clothes, who were in for one, ten, 
twenty thousand pounds. He saw the noble lords of 
his country risking their all on the uncertain heels of 
a horse. 

“Who won?” cried Emily, as he went back wet and 
cold. 

“The very last one they dreamed of,” said Tom, 
laughing; ‘and you may believe there are some long 
faces on the grand stand.” 

Yes, there were long faces there, and everywhere. 
Children screamed, and were carried home hoarse and 
{\!, Men cursed their hard fate as they thought over 
the day which had had no sunny side for them. 
Clouds, hail, desolation and beggiry,—what a going 
home from the Derby! All wrong from beginning to 
end; and the wrong horse the winner. A dreadful day 
aiways, in a moral sense, is Derby day to the people of 
England; an especially dreadful day was that of the 
races for 1867. ALMA. 





—~-or 


Tue MAN IN THE Moon is making faces at us. For 
the first time a change has been noticed in the features 
of the old gentleman. It seems that at the last ses- 


sion of the Academy of Sciences a paper was read on | 
the subject of a recent change in the moon’s surface. 
A crater, well defined and perfectly well known to as- 
tronomers, has disappeared within a year, and its place 
— by a large white spot in the middle of a 
plain. . 








VARIETY. 





NO, YOU CAN’T. 


Let me into the breakfast-room, Bridget, 
I'll be a good girl if you will; 

And see if I can t be a lady, 
And see if I don't sit still. 

You wash me and curl me and dress me, 
Yet say that t do not look fit; 

You think that I'}l tease for the sugar; 
1 won't do it—hardly a bit. 


I won't put my foot on the table, 
Nor make the least atom of fuss; 

I won't drum at all with my teaspoon, 
I won't pull the cloth in a muss. 


Papa, if he only had seen me, 

1 know would have said, **Let her stay ;" 
But just as I pushed the door open, 

You came there and snatched me away. 


Don't say, “No, you can't,” and then kiss me,— 
You re not half so kind as you seem; 

I don't want to stay with you, Bridget— 
O dear! I m afraid I shall scream! 


I wor der if folks that are grown up, 
And thinking to have what they want, 
Are patient when doors are shut on them, 
And good when they're tuld, “No, you Can't!" 
Our Young Folks. 


THE SPITEFUL SPARROW. 


The wren and several species of little dun-coated 
sparrows are remarkable for the ludicrous and saucy 
spitefulness with which they ‘stand on their dignity.” 
The incident here related makes quite a little sermon, 
and is well calculated to help smile away the useless 
foolishness of a quarreling and revengeful spirit. 


As I was retiring from the dinner-table of a friend in 
the country, one bright day last autumn, as I cast my 
eye through the bow-window, my attention was attract- 
ed by a little brown bird, sitting on the ground near a 
mirror, which the coachman had brought from the city 
that morning, and left leaning against the wing of the 
house. A group of friends and children immediately 
gathered around to look at birdie, and with one voice 
we said it had received an injury, and could not fly; 
but the next moment we found ourselves mistaken, for 
it took wing, and ‘was off. Very soon, however, it re- 
turned, taking its position before the mirror; and by 
ite movements we soon discovered that 1t was watching 
its own reflection in the glass—mistaking it for a foe. 
It gazed a moment, moved its head towards one side, 
then towards the other; raised its feathers, stepped 
back a little—the reflection, of course, making the 
same defiant movements, and then, with all its power, 
rushed forward to strike its foe. The force with which 
it struck the mirror, of course, sent it backward. Re- 
covering its position, it would resume the same pos- 
ture, and go through the same belligerent movements 
till exhausted. Then it would fly away for two or 
three minutes. On returning, it would repeat the same 
till again exhausted, but with little variation. Some- 
times, before flying away to recruit, it would step be- 
hind the glass, as if looking for its foe there. The bird 
was left undisturbed by the family, though it was 
closely watched till sunset. Ido not think it was ab- 
sent five minutes at any one time. 

The next morning, when the family assembled in the 
dining-room, the first inquiry was for the bird. The 
mirror having been left in its position, we found the 
bird at his post, poqaeesy with the motto in his mind, 
“Never give up.” The same defiant spirit, the same 
belligerent evolutions, were acted out with but a few 
minutes’ recess, till late in the afternoon, when the 
mirror was removed. 

As I watched the little bird's movements, and saw its 
persistent, unforgiving spirit, I thought how much this 
is like the spirit and conduct of too many human be- 
ings, both of larger and smaller growth. How many, 
like birdie, are fighting shadows or imaginary enemies; 
how many think they have defeated an enemy, when, 
if, like the bird, they will look behind that which 
caused the shadow, they will find that there was no 
enemy to defeat!—Christian Treasury. 


—_——~~-—__——_ 
WHAT A CRIPPLE DID. 


Almost every boy and girl has heard something of 
Caesar Ducornet, who had no arms and learned to paint 
so well with his feet that he became a distinguished ar- 
tist. The success of the subject of the following sketch 
from the Rutland IZerald is no less creditable to his en- 
ergy : 

Henry F. Tiffany, Esq., of Pittsford, has been a crip- 
ple from birth, never having had the use of either of 
his legs or right arm, and partially blind, he presents a 
rare instance of what can be accomplished by a clever 
head, a firm determination of purpose and an industri- 
ous disposition, combined with strict integrity, over 
any deformity which nature can inflict upon the human 
family. By dint of extra exertions, husking corn for 
every ‘“‘tenth bushel,” and doing such light work as he 
was able to do, young Henry accumulated the sum of 
$10 31, which he invested in candy, nuts, fruits, etc., 
with which he established himself in one corner of the 
railroad depot. Here the qualitications he possessed 
were brought into action, and by them he was enabled 
in a few years to build himselt a store near the depot 
and commence the mercantile business upon a larger 
scale. His business has increased from year to year 
until the present time, and he now is considered one of 
the most successfal and extensive wholesale dealers in 
all kinds of country produce ia Rutland county. It 
was he of whom the Herald spoke a short time since as 
having sent 30,000 dozen eggs to market during the 
past year. Mr. Tiffany is well-informed upon the gen- 
eral topics of the day, is a genial companion, and prob- 
ably gives as much for charitable purposes, according 
to his means, as any man in Vermont, and his loss as a 
citizen would be regretted in the town of Pittsford. 


Who will not be ashamed to be idle and shiftless 
after that! 








+o 
AN IGNORANT GOVERNOR. 

Beyond doubt there have been wise men who didn’t 
know Yankee ‘‘beans,” but here is an account of a cer- 
tain wise Southern magistrate who didn't know huckle- 
berries : 

Governor P——, of Kentucky, tells a good story re- 
specting himself. When on the canvass preceding his 





election, he stopped ata cabin on the wayside, in the 
eastern mountains of the State, for a bite of dinner. 
The good housewife served him a better repast than he 
expected, tender and juicy iresh venison being one of 
| the courses, followed by a tempting display of pastry. 
Catting into one of the pies and tasting the same, his 
| palate was entirely propitiated, and he paid his compli- 
| ments to the lady by way of making an inquiry : 
| “Madam,” said he, “this is a very delicious pie; but 
upon my word I don’t know what is the fruit in it; 
pray tell me, if you please.” 


“Why! stranger, where did you come from?” de- 
manded the dame in turn. 

“Well, I am from the lower part of the State, but no 
such fruit as this grows there. Indeed, madam, I am 
— of this fruit, and beg you will inform me what 

tis.” 

“Up for governor,” exclaimed the astonished woman, 
“and don’t know huckleberries! Well, I mistrust you 
aint fitted for office.” 

The governor would have relinquished the track, but 
his party wouldn’t let him off; and he was elected in 
spite of his ignorance of huckleberries. 





A “DOMESTIC AFFLICTION.” 


A girl in one of the public schools in Springfield ap- 
omy to her teacher on Thursday for leave to be absent 

alf a day, on the plea that they had pee y ory at home. 
The teacher referred her to the printed list of reasons 
that the school committee think sufficient to justify ab- 
sence, and asked her if her case came under any of 
them. She naively replied that it might come under 
the head of “domestic affliction.” 


An old gentleman defined company under three 
heads: 1st, those who “called just for a sit down and 
comfortable ‘how d’ye do?” 2d, those who came to 
visit, i. e., spend the afternoon and ‘take tea,’ and 3d, 
those who make a visitation and stay ’tarnally.” The 
last undoubtedly approaches very near the character 
of a “domestic affliction.” 


«o> 
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GEOGRAPHY AND BIOGRAPHY MIXED. 


Occurrences in this country sometimes assume odd 
forms when reported in European newspapers, as for 
example: A gentleman from Windsor, now in Europe, 
writes that he saw the late incident of killing the pan- 
ther near Ascutney Mountain, reported thus: “A huge 
American panther was killed near Mr. Ascutney’s 
house in Vermont.” 


So the Irish paragraphist of some years ago reported 
the dedication of Bunker Hill Monument, and stated 
that it was designed and built by the “celebrated engi- 
neer, O'Donnell Webster.” 


HOW HE WENT AND CAME. 


A traveller writing from Indiana states that in getting 
to the place of his destination he experienced all kinds 
of goaheadativeness. ‘In the first place, he took a 
steamboat; in the second, the railroad; third, a mail- 
coach; fourth, rode on horseback ; fifth, went two miles 
on foot to Terre Haute; and finally rode out of the vil- 
lage on arail. He says he don’t know which to prefer 
out of the six; but thinks the latter unquestionably the 
cheapest, though its accommodations are wretched.” 











BE CAREFUL, BOYS. 


A son of James Blake, of Cornwall, Conn., aged about 
ten years, returned to his schoolhouse for something, 
last week, after the house had been locked. He at- 
tempted to get in through a window, and had partially 
succeeded, when the support for his feet fell. The sash 
came down upon his neck, and a neighbor found him 
hanging there quite dead. 


THE COURSE OF ANGER. 


Sinful anger, when it becomes strong, is called wrath ; 
when it makes outrages, itis fury; when it becomes 
fixed, it is termed hatred; and when it intends to in- 
jure any one, it is called malice. All these wicked 
passions spring from anger. 

There is, however, an instinct of resentment anda 
proper indignation at wrong. “Be ye angry and sin 
not.” 








A KEG FULL OF BOY. 


On Saturday last some of the ladies of the Union 
Mission Association visited a family in whose house 
they found a little boy standing upin abeerkeg. They 
asked how he came there, and were told that he had 
nothing to wear, and did not want to lie in bed all the 
time. He was therefore put in the keg so that he cculd 
see what was going on around him.—Buffalo Express. 


——— +e, 
WASN’T SURPRISED. 


A soldier who, in going from Baltimore to Rock Is- 
land, had met with four accidents, was on the fifth oc- 
casion in a car that completely turned over. Making 
hie way through a window, and gaining an upright po- 
sition, he looked around him, and coolly inquired, 
“What station is this?” ,He thought it was a way they 
had of stopping. 





CONDESCENDING. 


A little darkey who got into a Richmond horse car 
found the only occupant to be a white man, and naive- 
ly remarked, “‘Umph, one white man in here, hey. 
Well, it don’t matter, I aint proud a bit; and I’d jess 
as lief ride with a white man as not.” The white man 
got out and walked. 





A JUICY BREAKFAST. 


A sailor being on deck one windy morning was acci- 
dentally thrown overboard, but putting out ropes he re- 
gained the deck; his captain sympathized with him, 
observing that he had had an indifferent breakfast. 
“Not so bad, neither,” replied the mate, ‘for he had an 
excellent duck.” 
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. BOTTLED TOADS. 

A man in Pittsfield dug up a junk bottle in his gar- 
den the other day, which contained a live toad at least 
four times as large as the mouth of the bottle, and a 
large family of little toads. 

—_—_ +o —____—_—_—. 


ORANGE AND SUGAR. 

A. R. Nelson, a young man of Orange, with the as- 
sistance of one man only four days, made a ton of ma- 
ple sugar the past season on one of the Orange moun- 
=—. Who can give a sweeter account of his spring’s 
work ? 
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FIRE LOCKED IN. 

On some railroads it is customary to have a lock on 
the stove to prevent passengers from meddling with the 
fire. A wag being asked why they locked the stove, 
coolly replied that “it was to prevent the fire from 
going out.” 


FEMALE SUFFRAGE, 
When ladies vote, candidates will be elected by 
“sweeping majorities.” 
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WE WERE AMUSED with the remark of an old lad 
who was admiring the beautiful picture called “Saved.” 
“It’s no wonder,” said she, “that the poor child fainted 
after pniling that great dog out of the water.” 


Wuat word is that of eight letters, from which, if 
you take away five, ten will still remain? Tendency. 











Ir 1s sarp that the toothache may always be cured 
by holding in the hand a certain root—that of the tooth. 


THE most reluctant slave to vice that we ever sa 
was a poor fellow who had his fingers in one. . 


= 

THE CABINET ORGAN.—The most valuable and di 
characteristic of the Mason & Hamlin instruments is un 
ly their quality of tone. There is a liquid smoothness and purity 
a freedom from harshness and hardness of character, which is 
very notable and praiseworthy. Their instruments have @ Near 
approach to that round sonority which is sought for in the diapa. 
sons of a pipe organ. The rapidity of their action, the quickness 
with which the tone responds when a key is touched, is also a 
notable excellence. Their perfection in this:respect extends their 
capacity to light, rapid music, as well as those more slow and 
sombre strains which have been classed as organ music,.—Y, y. 
World. ; 


stinctive 
doubted. 
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CARPETS FOR THE PEOPLE.—Don't pay the high 
rolls Ingrain Carpets. comprising varieties otf be all nae a 





Hadden's anction sales in New York, some of which are subj 

to manufacturers’ slight imperfections in matching, will be bold 

at prices varying from 50c to$t peryard. New England Carpet 
n. 


Company, 75 Hanover St., Bosto! 





CARPETS FOR THE PEOPLE.—Don't pay the high prices. 2) 
rolls Floor Oil Cloths, the clearing out of two factories. justre 
ceived: To deal rs and consumers these are offered at'a great 
reduction from former prices. New England Carpet Company 
75 Hanover Street, Boston. . 


Ele. 
from 


New England Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Se. 


CARPETS FOR THE PEOPLE.—Don't pay the high prices, 
gant English Brussels Tapestries—1000 rolls just received 
the New York auction sales, for the supply of our custome: 
the very lowest prices. N 
Boston. 





CARPETS FOR THK PEOPLE.—Don't pay the high prices. Dea} 
ers wishiug to replenish their stocks are invited to examine the 
stock which we have purchased at the recent auction sales in 
New York. New England Carpet Co., 75 Hanover St., Boston. 





Caxton MatTiNGs.—Dealers supplied with all grades of quali. 
ty and styles at slight advance on cargo auction prices, Dy the 
New Engiand Carpet Company, 75 Hanover Street, Boston, 





Cayton MATTINGS.—Don't pay the high prices. We have sey- 
eral invoices purchased at the auction cargo sales, from which 
our t ‘sare supplied at very much under the usual prices, 
New England Carpet Company, 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 








CanTon MarttinGs for 25 cents per yard, slightly wet on the 
voyage, for sale by the New England Carpet, Company, 75 Hano- 
ver Street, Boston. q 
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DECAYED TEETH #re indicative of a Msordered ‘stomach, 
Acidity of the Stomach has a very deleterious eflect on the teeth, 





Coe's Dyspepsia Cue neutralizes it immediately. It is the 
most powerful corrector for the stomach known. .8lw 
. WORMS! WORMS! 

SAVE THE CHILDREN—WHY LET THEM SUFFER OR DEE, 


when relief is at tand? Dr. Goutp’s Pin Worm Syrtr will 
speedily remove Pin Worms, or any other worms, from the s)5- 
tem without the slightest injury to the health. - 
it is a mild cathartic, and improves the health by removing all 
impurities trom the system 
GtO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, and all Druggists. 
17—Gmeow. 





SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Moncey with the Lowe 
Portable Printiug Press. 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print. 
ing Offices for $15 and $28. Send for a circular to the Lowe Presg 
Co., 23 Water Street, boston. 8—9m 





BOYS’ HATS. 
A great variety of 


FELT AND STRAW HATS, 
FOR BOYS. 
JACKSON’S, 


20—tf No. 101 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 





GOOD READING FOR 
“OUR 30YS AND GIRIS.” 


Oliver Optic’s New Books. 
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Oliver Optie’s New Library. 
Young America Abroad. 


A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. First and 
Second Series. Six volumes in each series. Handsomely 
illustrated. Price each volume $1,5v. 


First volume now ready. 
OUTWARD BOUND, 
OR YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 
The other volumes will follow rapidly. 
HOPE AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant among the Indians. $1,2. 
HASTE AND WASTE, or the Young Vilet of Lake hemes 


These two volumes complete 
Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, 

In six volumes, illustrated.......Price $1,25 each. 
Rich and Humble, Watch and Wait, Hope and Hav 
In School and Out, Workand Win, Haste and W 

Oliver Opiic’s Army and Navy Stories. 

MAKING 
The Soldier Boy Series. 


Three volumes, illustrated......Price each $1,650. 


Tue So.ipter Boy, or Tom Somers in the Army. 
THK YOUNG LIEUTENANT, (Sequel to above.) 
“FIGHTING Jon,” (Sequel to above.) 

aND 


The Sailor Boy Series. 


Three volumes, illustrated......Price each $1,00. 
Tue Sartor Boy, or Jack Somers in the Navy. 
THE YANKEE Mippy, (Sequel to above.) 
“Brave OLD SALT,” (Sequel to above.) 
Oliver Optic’s Famous ‘‘Boat Club” Series. 
Handsomely illustrated. 6 vols. Each vol. $1,25. 
The Boat Club, Now or Never, Poor and Proud, 
All Aboard, Try Again, Little by Litue. 
Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Optic. 


12 vols. Profusely illustrated from new designs by Billings; ® 
neat box; cloth, per vol., 45c. 


COMPRISING: 
1. Little Merchant, 5. Uncle Ben, 9. Robinson Crusoe, a. 
2. Young Yoyagers, 6. Birthday Party, 10. The Picnic Party. 
3. Christmas Gift, 7. Proud and Lazy, ll. The Gold Thimble. 
4. Dolly and I, 8. Careless Kate, 12. The Do-Somethings. 


ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 
Nep N&VENS, THE Newssoy; or Street Scenes in Boston. By 
Rev. Henry Morgan. Illustrated. Price $1,50. 


New Library of Adventure. 
CRUSOE LIBRARY. An Attractive Series for Young and Old 
Six vols., illustrated. Each vol. $1,50. 
COMPRISING : 
Robinson Crusoe, Arctic Crusoe, Prairie Crusoe, 
Arabian Nights, Young Crusoe, Willis the Pilot. 
Sophie May’s Popular Series. 
LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. Now complete. Six volumes. 
handsomely illustrated. Each 75c. 
COMPRISING : 
Little Prady, Little Prudy's Cousin Grace, 
Little Prudy’s Sister Susie, Little Prudy's Sto’ 


ry- 
Little Prudy’s Captain Horace, Little Prudy's Dotty Dimp' 
Any Volume sold separately. 
Catalogues of our books forwarded on application. ANDY doel 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of advertised price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, | 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 





BOSTON. 














